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perfecting of the Perpetual Edict by Salvius Julianas,
and selected some forty treatises composed within
the century succeeding that work. These were con-
densed, digested, and arranged in fifty books, and
the completed work was published and declared as
authoritative law.

But the important thing to be here observed is that
this work bore little resemblance to ordinary written
law, or to a Code, in the sense in which we are con-
sidering that term. It did not speak, as a statute
speaks, in the shape of simple rules or commands.
Composed from scientific treatises, it preserved
many of the features of a scientific treatise. It was
a statement of the principles of the science of the
law in the language of the authors whose works were
selected, accompanied with argument, explanation,
and illustration, and naming the jurists whose
language was adopted. The stamp of imperial recog-
nition added no new element to the authority of the
writers whose works were thus abridged. They
possessed the authority of law before. The effect
of the codification was simply to make the Digest
the only book in which these precepts could be
sought. The law in this form had, in large measure,
the attributes of unwritten law. It was still a law
of principles more than a law of words. It was
plastic, susceptible of such interpretation and appli-
cation as would suit the infinite variety of aspects
exhibited by human affairs.

It was, indeed, no part of the design of Justinian
to change in any respect the essential nature of
Roman jurisprudence as a system of unwritten law.